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military expeditions visited what they referred to as “Kheeltat’s 
Village” (Mansfield Village) in 1885 and 1898-1900. A long-time 
Tanacross resident estimates the Native population of villages in the 
Mansfield region at approximately 400 persons before 1900. 

Some families moved from Mansfield to “Tanana Crossing” in 
1912 when Bishop Rowe established St. Timothy’s Episcopal mission 
on the north side of the Tanana River. The mission was located near 
abandoned buildings previously used by mail carriers traveling from 
Valdez to Eagle City and by the U.S. Signal Corps during operation of 
a telegraph line (WAMCATS) between 1902 and 1910. A trading post 
opened near the mission in 1912, and St. Timothy’s post office began 
mail distribution in 1920. More Natives moved from Mansfield when a 
formal school opened at Tanana Crossing in 1932, although classes 
had been held previously at the mission. The name of the community 
was eventually shortened to Tanacross. 

In the mid-1930’s an airfield was built across the river from the 
village. In 1941, the village council gave permission to the military to 
use the field as an emergency airport during World War II. The field 
was blacktopped in 1942, and temporary camps were established. 
During the war, thousands of troops were deployed through Tanacross 
airfield. People from the village served as volunteer scouts and 
backup support for the army. After the war, the airfield was closed 
and the camp facilities were sold and removed. 

The original village was located on a floodplain and had recur- 
ting problems with water contamination. In the early 1970's, in con- 
junction with a government housing program, a new site was selected 
across the river near the airfield. By 1976, no residents were living per- 
manently in the old village, although some families stored posses- 
sions in their previous residences. In April 1979, most of the buildings 
in the old village burned when a grass fire spread out of control. Some 
cabins and the cemetery in Mansfield Village are still utilized. 


Population — The first U.S. Census of Tanacross was taken in 1920 
when 101 residents were counted. Residents report that this count is 
very low; Tanacross was one of the largest villages in Interior Alaska 
in the mid-1920’s. Subsequent counts reported 80 residents in 1930, 
135 residents in 1939 and 137 residents in 1950. The population 
decreased to 102 in 1960 and 84 in 1970. According to U.S. Census 
figures for 1970, 77 of the 84 residents were Native; the remainder 
were white. Median ages for males and females were 30 and 18 years 
of age, respectively. The preliminary, unofficial 1980 Census count for 
Tanacross is 115 residents, most of whom are Native. 


Cultural Traditions — Tanacross Natives have been directly exposed 
to Western culture since the late 1800's, following the introduction of 
trading posts and the arrival of gold miners in the Yukon River region. 
By the early 1900's, Natives in the Tanacross-Mansfield Village region 
were trading furs in Dawson, Fortymile, and Valdez for items of Euro- 
pean manufacture. Although these periodic contacts affected tradi- 
tional cultural patterns, the most significant changes accompanied 
the establishment of a permanent village on the Tanana River in 1912 
and the introduction of schools, churches, and opportunities for wage 
employment. This eventually disrupted the seminomadic lifestyle. 
Despite these strong acculturative influences, important elements of 
the traditional Athabascan culture remain in Tanacross today. 
Tanacross Natives retain a strong sense of pride in their cultural 
heritage, and numerous traditional practices persist. The strength and 
importance of kinship and social bonds lead many people to continue 
living in the local region; this also reflects the close attachment of the 
people to the land. Traditional foods are an important part of the diet 
in many homes and are preferred by older persons. Furs and tanned 


Hundreds of blankets and rifles were distributed on the last night of the 
potlatch held in September 1979, Photo courtesy of Bartz Englishoe. 


although the Native dialect is used most frequently by, or in conversa- 
tions with, middle-aged and elderly persons. 

The present Tanacross village council has no elderly members, 
but the guidance and wisdom of village elders on vital issues are 
sought frequently by younger, Western-educated leaders. Elders play 
an important role in reinforcing traditional values, leading ceremonial 
activities and assisting in the upbringing of children. Many village 
residents enjoy steam baths; older men, especially, enjoy their 
therapeutic effects and the opportunity that they provide for social 
interaction. 

Potlatches, ritual gatherings that celebrate significant communi- 
ty events with the exchange of gifts and food, are the major tradi- 
tional activity still practiced by Tanacross Natives. Blankets and rifles 
are distributed most frequently because of their symbolic value as 
necessary items. One type, the funeral potlatch, is held in memory of 
a person who has recently died. It often accompanies a Christian 
funeral. Tanacross residents attended several funeral potlatches in 
the neighboring Copper River area during the winter of 1979-80. In 
1978, two large funeral potlatches were held for young, non-Native 
Tok men who had died during that year. A 1979 State of Alaska 
Supreme Court ruling allows Natives to kill a moose out of season for 
use in the feast accompanying the funeral potlatch, reinforcing the 
cultural importance of this traditional religious ceremony. 

The second type of potlatch, often referred to as a “party,” is 
given to honor someone or to celebrate the recovery of a person from 
a serious illness or near-fatal accident. This potlatch consists of 
speeches, singing and dancing, feasting and distribution of gifts dur- 
ing a 3- to 4-day period. These festive occasions, conducted at con- 
siderable expense to the sponsor(s), are attended by guests from as far 
away as Copper Center, Minto and Dawson, Yukon Territory. Many 
features of the potlatch are quite complex and involve months of 
careful preparation, adherence to traditional kinship and social obli- 
gations, and the ceremonial exchange of goods. A potlatch honoring 
several local people was held in September 1979 at Tanacross, and at- 
tracted guests from 19 Interior Alaska villages. 
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Subsistence (Traditional Hunting, Fishing, and Gathering Pursuits) — 
Tanacross Natives maintain a close relationship to and a thorough 
understanding of their physical environment and its plant and animal 
resources. Consequently, the importance of subsistence activities ex- 
tends beyond their value as a means of obtaining food and furs. Many 
factors have altered the traditional subsistence cycle, including 
changing animal migration patterns, restricted hunting seasons, an in- 
creasing number of subsistence hunters and trappers, and involve- 
ment in wage employment. Additionally, animal populations fluc- 
tuate in size from year to year as a result of biological cycles, winter 
temperature and snowfall conditions, and a regionwide decline in 
forage. 

The original inhabitants of Tanacross followed an annual sub- 
sistence cycle similar to that outlined by anthropologist Marie 
Francoise Guedon: 

... It was a semi-nomadic life which periodically brought back 

the population to several meeting places for short periods of 

time.... The movements of the population were directed, of 

course, by the localities where game could be found most 
easily.... The construction of fish weirs and game fences re- 
quired a great deal of work and they were re-used one season 

or one year after another. Here a large number of people 

would meet during the fish runs and the caribou migrations. 

In the spring, people would live in camps situated near some 

lake or slow stream for hunting muskrat or water fowl; dur 

ing most of the year, groups of men (sometimes men and 

women) would travel through the land tracking big game in 

small hunting parties.... 
In the winter, small groups usually composed of one or 

two families would move to the caches where meat, _ fish and 

other food, such as berries and roots, had been stored the 

previous summer (Guedon 1974:38). 

Today, village residents hunt in the local area for moose, caribou, 
rabbits, ducks, geese, spruce hens, and porcupine. Trapping for 
muskrat, lynx, fox, marten, wolverine, beaver, and wolves occupies 
the winter months, with the number of traplines varying from year to 
year. Most furs are sold to buyers in Tok, Copper Center, Seattle, and 
Montreal (for the Hudson’s Bay Company); others are used by local 
craftsmen as trim for parkas, footwear, and mittens fashioned from 
tanned moosehides. 

Villagers fish locally for whitefish, grayling, pike and burbot, and 
many travel to summer fishing camps at Lake Mansfield. Whitefish 
are often dried and cached for winter consumption; fish oil is used for 
preserving berries. Many residents travel to the Copper River area (140 
miles to the south) to fish or trade for salmon. 

Roots of a leguminous plant, (Hedysarum mackenzii), known in 
Tanacross dialect as “tcaas,” are collected in the spring and early 
autumn, and rhubarb is obtained in late spring. Some residents pick 
cranberries, blueberries, and raspberries after they ripen in late sum 
mer. Spruce roots and birchbark are collected in the spring and are 
used in making baskets and baby carriers. White birch is obtained 
when needed for making sleds, snowshoes and drum frames Some 
men cut firewood for personal use or for sale to other village resi- 
dents. A few families have gardens, and the village sponsors a com- 
munity garden project each summer. 

Several Native men maintain dog teams and actively participate 
in dogsled racing during the winter months in the Upper Tanana 
region. Snow machines are, however, generally used for checking 
traplines. Figure1 illustrates the annual cycle of subsistence of 
Tanacross residents for 1979. 


Economy and Employment — Wage employment in the community 
includes the following positions: a postal clerk, 2 school employees, a 
laundromat attendant, an alcohol program counselor, a health aide, a 
bus aide for the Upper Tanana Development Corporation (UTDC) ag- 
ing program, a home visitor for the parent-child program, an aide to 
the disabled, a para-planner, a recreation director, and a clerk for the 
village council. Several Tanacross residents commute to Tok to work 
2 at the United Crow Band, 2 with the Upper Tanana Development 
Corporation and 1 with the Upper Tanana Regional Council on 
Alcoholism. Unemployment is typically high in the community, but 
many residents are able to work during the summer as emergency fire 
fighters for the Bureau of Land Management (BLM). Usually there ts 
additional employment on summer construction projects 

Some people in the community engage in the making of tradi- 
tional Native handicrafts to sell. Items made include mittens, mocca- 
sins, mukluks, gloves, and rifle cases made from furs; beadwork, 
birchbark baskets, drums, snowshoes, and sleds 


Government — Tanacross’s Native population is represented by a 
7-member Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) council. The council 
operates under an IRA constitution and transacts all business for the 
tribe. The IRA constitution and charter for Tanacross were ratified on 
January 5, 1942. The specific powers of the IRA council are set out in 
its constitution. Section 16 of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 
(amended in 1936) provides that IRA councils may employ lawyers 
(whose fees are subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior), 
prevent the sale or disposal of private lands or other assets. and 
negotiate with federal, state, and local governments. The council is 
recognized by the federal government as the official tribal governing 
body of the village. 

The council is eligible to administer a variety of federal pro- 
grams, including local health care, employment assistance, college 
assistance, social services, and tribal operations. In the Upper Tanana 
region, many of these services are provided by organizations such as 
the Tanana Chiefs Conference, the Upper Tanana Development Cor- 
poration, the Upper Tanana Regional Council on Alcoholism and the 
United Crow Band. The community received a Rural Development 
Administration/104 grant in February 1978 for $20,000 for its health 
clinic 

For the purposes of regional government, Alaska is divided into a 
system of organized and unorganized boroughs. Since Tanacross is 
within the Unorganized Borough, and is not incorporated as a munici- 
pality, it cannot levy property and sales taxes in the community. 


Land Ownership — Under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
{ANCSA) of 1971, Alaska Natives are to receive title to approximately 
44 million acres of land and nearly a billion dollars. Those who share 
in the settlement are individuals of one fourth or more Alaska Indian, 
Eskimo, or Aleut blood who were born on or before December 18, 
1971 

The act provides that land will be conveyed to regional corpora- 
tions and village corporations, and reconveyed from village corpora- 
tions to certain individuals, nonprofit organizations and municipali- 
ties or the state in trust. Thirteen regional corporations were created in 
the act in which eligible Natives could enroll as members. In addition, 
they could be members of one of more than 200 village corporations. 

Most of the residents of Tanacross are members of Doyon, Ltd., 
the regional Native corporation for Interior Alaska, and Tanacross, 
Inc., the village corporation. In January 1980, 168 individuals were 
enrolled in Tanacross, Inc. and most of these people live in the 
community. 

Under ANCSA, Tanacross village corporation is entitled to 
receive 92,160 acres of federal land (roughly equivalent to 4 
townships) which then will be conveyed and titled to the corporation. 
According to ANCSA, the title conveys only surface rights to the 
village corporation, while the regional corporation, Doyon, Ltd., will 
receive subsurface rights. Most of the land selected by the village cor- 
poration is significant for its subsistence value resources. Other areas 
were selected along the Alaska Highway. Interim conveyance on the 
core township of Tanacross including 19,630 acres was issued to 
Tanacross, Inc. on March 3, 1980. 

ANCSA also requires that a minimum of 1,280 acres be recon- 
veyed from the village corporation to the community for municipal 
purposes and community expansion. Since Tanacross is not in a 
municipality, this land will be reconveyed to and administered in trust 
for a future municipality by the Municipal Lands Trustee. The 
Municipal Lands Trustee Program is administered by the Alaska 
Department of Community and Regional Affairs 

Under the Alaska Native Allotment Act of 1906, the Secretary of 
the Interior could allot to individual Natives up to 160 acres of land, 
providing the claimant proves continuous use and occupancy. Be- 
cause this act was repealed with the passage of ANCSA, applications 
for allotments have not been accepted by BLM since December 18, 
1971. Many applications filed prior to that date are being processed, 
however. Several certificates of allotment have been issued on Native 
allotment claims in the area. Native allotments claimed by Tanacross 
residents are located on the Tanana River, Mansfield, Fish and Wolf 
Lakes and along the Tok Cutoff, Alaska and Taylor Highways, and 
near Mentasta 


Transportation — Tanacross is located a mile off the Alaska Highway, 
northwest of Tok and is accessible to all vehicular traffic. Before the 
village was moved to its present location across the river from the old 
site, the village was accessible only by boat in summer. During the 
winter the river ice could easily be crossed on foot or by snow 


Prepared by Darbyshire and Associ- 
ates, with Research Design Produc- 
tions, under contract with Northwest 
Alaskan Pipeline Company, June 1980. 


machine. During spring breakup and fall freezeup the river was not 
passable. Now, most passengers, cargo and mail arrive by road. Ap- 
proximately 20 automobiles and 8 trucks are owned by community 
residents, and about 15 residents own riverboats which are used 
primarily for hunting and fishing 

The Alaska Coachways busline serves Tok twice weekly in winter 
on runs from Tok to Fairbanks. The bus will stop in Tanacross, provid- 
ed residents call the Tok stop to make this request. Senior citizens are 
served by daily bus service between Tanacross and Tok under the 
UTDC program. On a biweekly basis, the bus goes to Delta Junction 

An air taxi operator, 40-Mile Air Service, operates out of the Tana- 
cross airport. Located immediately southeast of the village, the air- 
field is paved, unattended and unlighted. It has 2 runways, 5,000 and 
5,100 feet long; both are 150 feet wide. In addition to year-round air 
taxi operations, the airport is used for BLM fire crew operations during 
the summer. The Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) estimated in 1977 
that there were 3,500 annual air taxi operations and 2,500 general 
aviation operations at the Tanacross airport. BLM maintains a small 
tower, shop, maintenance yard, and fuel tanks at the airport. At the 
southwest end of the airport is a hangar, trailer, office, and 2 fuel 
trucks. Aurora Air Service provides a weekly flight on Fridays from 
Fairbanks to Tanacross. 

Village residents estimate that there are approximately 15 snow 
machines and 4 dog teams in Tanacross. The latter are used mostly for 
racing. Winter trails radiate in all directions from the village 


Tanacross airport is the headquarters for Warbelow Brothers’ 40-Mile 
Air Service. Photo courtesy of David Maxwell. 


Health Care — A new clinic was completed by the IRA council in 
1978. It is staffed 6 hours per day by a health aide or an alternate 
when the health aide is unavailable. Tanana Chiefs Health Authority 
(TCHA) is a department within Tanana Chiefs Conference (TCC), the 
nonprofit Native corporation for Interior Alaska. TCHA administers 
health services through grants and contracts from both the state and 
federal governments. The village health aide and alternate were 
selected by the village council and have been trained in village health 
surveillance and preventive health care by the U.S. Public Health 
Service, with specialized training provided by TCHA. TCC, which has 
a subregional office in Tok, acts as liaison between health agencies 
and villages in the Tok subregion by providing the following services: 
community health aide program, patient referral, health education, 
counseling, first aid training, fluoride treatments, and home health 
care services. 

An itinerant state public health nurse based in Tok visits Tana- 
cross approximately once a month. The nurse deals primarily in pre- 
ventive health care, conducts clinics in prenatal care, family planning 
and well-baby and child care. She also gives immunizations, school 
screenings and physicals, deals with communicable disease preven- 
tion and treatment, home visits and counseling and referral services. 
Periodically, there are visits by a physician and dentist from the 
Alaska Area Native Health Service (AANHS). The last visit by a dentist 
was in May 1980. A fully equipped dental clinic in Delta Junction has 
a contract with AANHS to provide basic services to the residents of 
the Tok subregion. Village residents utilize the dental clinic in Delta 
Junction, primarily in emergency situations. 

A small, private clinic staffed by a physician’s assistant is located 
in Tok. The clinic provides a full range of medical care including 
physicals. Patients requiring more extensive medical treatment are 
typically taken to hospitals in Anchorage or Fairbanks. In an emergen- 
cy, Tanacross patients can be evacuated by air charter, weather 
permitting. 


Social Services — Upper Tanana Development Corporation (UTDC) 
was formed in 1975 as one of 12 nonprofit regional development cor- 
porations comprising Rural Alaska Community Action Programs 
(RurAL CAP). UTDC’s primary purpose is to promote the overall eco- 
nomic, social, and educational development of people in the Upper 
Tanana region, Its programs, which serve Natives and non-Natives, are 
targeted to assist low income persons, the elderly (over 60), and 
preschoolers. Current programs include a hot lunch program for the 
elderly, transportation, homemaker services, a parent-child program, 
and information and referral services. Since October 1977, UTDC has 
assumed an advocacy role with regard to the gas pipeline project. In 
April 1978, it co-sponsored a Community Forum on Gas Pipeline Im- 
pact in Tok. As part of its planning effort for pipeline construction, 
UTDC has sponsored several studies of pipeline impact. The UTDC 
Board is comprised of a member from each of the communities of: 
Healy Lake, Dot Lake, Tanacross, Tok, Tetlin, Northway, and Eagle 
Village. 

The State Division of Social Services has a social worker in Tok 
who provides information and referral services, individual and family 
counseling, and child and adult protection services. The social worker 
travels to Tanacross when requested by the village council. A local 
person acts as a fee agent assisting persons in filling out forms for 
public assistance programs. In February 1980, 12 Tanacross house- 
holds were receiving public assistance (old age assistance, aid to the 
disabled, and/or aid to families with dependent children) and 15 
households were receiving food stamps. 

The Upper Tanana Regional Council on Alcoholism (UTRCA) was 
established in Tok in 1973. UTRCA has as its primary objective the re- 
duction of alcohol and other drug abuse problems in the region. There 
is an outreach counselor, a local person, in Tanacross who in addition 
to providing counseling, organizes recreation and school programs. 

Another social service provider in the Upper Tanana region is the 
United Crow Band (UCB). The executive board of UCB includes a 
council leader from Tanacross. UCB has contracted to provide em- 
ployment counseling, general assistance, a foster care Program, and 
information and referral services. A paralegal is located at UCB’s 
main office in Tok. 


Public Safety — Fire protection in Tanacross is provided by the Tok 
Volunteer Fire Department which is located 12 miles away. There are 
fire hydrants at several locations in the village. However, the only hose 
in the community is unusable. Some homes have fire extinguishers. 

The Alaska State Troopers based in Tok provide law enforcement 
services upon request. Troopers estimate that they are called into the 
community about once a week, The village council as the governing 
body takes some responsibility for monitoring problems. In addition, 
there are traditional informal methods within the village for dealing 
with problems. 


Needs Assessment — Due to the community's proximity to Tok and 
the Alaska Highway, Tanacross residents are concerned about the ef- 
fects of continued regional growth and development on their com- 
munity. Village council members have identified several problems for 
which assistance is needed: (1) improvements to the sewer system; (2) 
housing repairs and new housing; and (3) maintenance and/or reloca- 


tion of the solid waste disposal site 

Other community needs include: improved telephone service, 
improved dental services, fire protection, homemaker services for the 
elderly, and assistance in obtaining woodcutting permits. The village 
council is also seeking ways to minimize the hazards of increased 
highway traffic associated with the gas pipeline project. 


Land Use and Community Facilities 


Housing — Tanacross is laid out in a rectangular grid system. Twenty- 
seven houses in this new village location were built in the 1970's 
under various housing programs including the BIA (5), Alaska State 
Housing Authority (7) and HUD (15) Seven additional houses and 2 
trailers are also located in this area. One home in the old village is 
utilized most of the year, while 3 others are used only during the sum- 
mer. Five houses are situated across the Tanana River from the old 
village site, while several other homes are scattered across the 
general area. Most homes are of wood-frame construction. An 
estimated 4-5 families need housing in Tanacross, and several homes 
are in need of major maintenance. Community housing is inadequate 
to accommodate a population influx 


Education — The Tanacross Elementary School, for students in grades 
K-8, was completed in 1979. The school had an enrollment of 18 
students in spring 1980. It is under jurisdiction of the Alaska Gateway 
School District headquartered in Tok, has 2 classrooms, a multipur- 
pose room and playground. The 2 teachers commute from Tok, but 
the school district employs 2 Tanacross residents, a part-time custo- 
dian and teacher aide. The staff estimates that the school could ac- 
commodate 10 additional students. Figure 4 shows school enrollment 
data in Tanacross from the 1969-70 school year to the present. Approx- 
imately 8 high school students attended school in Tok in 1980. 


Other Facilities — Tanacross has a community hall which is used for 
dances, meetings, bingo games, and potlatches. The local clinic 
building is used for meetings, and houses the Tanacross village cor- 
poration and IRA council offices. The post office is open 6 days per 
week for 3 hours (generally from 11 a.m.-2 p.m.) after the mail is 
delivered. The community washeteria has 3 washers, 2 driers, and a 
bath which includes a shower, toilet, and sink. The Tanacross BLM 
fireguard station is located on the Alaska Highway. Residents built a 
new church in Tanacross in 1980. The community hall and Episcopal 
church in the old community are still used. The baseball field and out- 
door ice hockey rink located at the school are owned by the village. 


The Tanacross post office is open Monday through Friday for approxi- 
mately 2 hours each day. 


Electricity and Heat — Alaska Power & Telephone Company, Inc. of 
Port Townsend, Washington, provides electric power for Tanacross via 
a tie line from Tok. Twenty-two homes and 4 public buildings are con- 
nected to the system. In May 1980 rates for Tanacross were: 

1st 100 kwh = 17.97¢/kwh 

Next 100 kwh 16.97¢/kwh 

Next 800kwh = 14.47¢/kwh 

Over 1,000 kwh = 12.97¢/kwh 
A privately owned 3.5-kw generator serves homes opposite the old 
village. 

About 75 % of the community's homes have oil furnaces and the 
other homes have wood-burning stoves. Oil is delivered by truck from 
Tok to individual 500-gallon storage tanks. Fuel oil sold for 95 cents a 
gallon on March 10, 1980. A cord of wood cost $75-80 in 1980. 
Gasoline for cars and snow machines is purchased in nearby Tok. One 
of the benefits that residents hope to derive from the gas pipeline 
project is lower energy costs. 


i] 


Water, Sewer, and Solid Waste — In 1976 the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice built a water and sewer system in Tanacross. Ownership of the 
system was transferred to the village in 1977. Twenty-nine homes are 
connected to the system. The water source for the system is a 6-inch 
diameter, 50-foot well situated inside the PHS-built pumphouse in the 
southeastern part of the village. Water quality is excellent. The 
system includes a 25,000-gallon water storage tank located within the 
32’ X 32’ wood-frame building. Water is circulated through approx- 
imately 3,600 feet of 4-inch, insulated PVC water line. 

Wastewater drains through 4-inch PVC pipe into an 8-inch in- 
sulated sewer main. Common septic tanks (each shared by several 
homes) drain into subsurface leachfields. Residents report that due to 
soil percolation problems, the septic tanks have backed up at the 
northwest end of the village. The school has its own well, septic tank, 
and leachfield, and the clinic building has its own septic tank and 
leachfield. 

The solid waste disposal site for the village is located approx- 
imately 800 feet west of the village. Refuse is hauled by individuals to 
the site. A new disposal site has been proposed approximately 1100 
feet to the north of the present site. 


Communications — Telephone service to the community is provided 
by National Utilities, Inc There are approximately 9 subscribers in the 
village who share the same party line. Cost to residential subscribers is 
$16 per month. Residents consider the telephone service inadequate 
and unreliable. The lack of private lines for the village clinic and 
school is a major concern. National Utilities has indicated that they 
have plans to install a new cable to Tanacross. This would make 
private phone lines available by winter 1980. 

Approximately 30 televisions in the village receive one 
Fairbanks-based television station (KTVF —Channel 11) via a transmit 
ter located near Mt. Neuberger. With special antennas some residents 
receive KUAC—Channel 9. Because the transmitter runs on propane, 
residents contribute to a TV fund. Reception is reported to be fair to 
good depending on weather conditions. Radio stations received are 
KJNP in North Pole and KCAM in Glennallen, Depending on the 


weather, signals can occasionally be picked up from Fairbanks and 
Anchorage stations 


The Tanacross School is a 2-classroom facility serving grades K-8. 


Figure 4 
School Enrollment 
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Source: Alaska Department of Education 
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munity residents who gave so generously of their time and knowledge at the 
community meetings which were held to review the content of this profile 
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Environmental Considerations 


Climate — Tanacross lies within the continental climatic zone, which 
is characterized by long, cold winters and relatively warm summers. 
The growing season lasts 100 days. In winter, cold air settles in the 
valley and ice fog and smoke conditions are common. The air 
temperature range in Tanacross over a 15-year recording period varied 
approximately 87° from an average low of —22°F for December, 
January, and February to a mean high of 65°F for June, July, and 
August. The record high was 90°F in 1950 and 1955; the record low 
was —75°F in 1947, 

Average annual precipitation is in excess of 9 inches with the 
greatest daily accumulation of 3.6 inches recorded in December 1955. 
Snowfall in Tanacross averages about 27 inches per year. The greatest 
daily snowfall was 36 inches in December 1955. The greatest depth of 
snow on the ground was 60 inches measured in 1956. 


Topography, Soils, and Permafrost — Tanacross is located on a broad 
alluvial plain of moderately well-drained sites with nearby low ter- 
races which are subject to annual flooding. Soils are formed from 
deep silty sediments that contain a thin strata of fine sandy loam, silt 
loam and sand. Numerous old abandoned stream channels character- 
ize the area with exposed seams of gravel and cobblestones. The new 
village site occupies moderately well-drained land adjacent to the 
Tanana River. This site is bounded on the north by a low terrace of 
very poorly drained land subject to frequent flooding. 

Most of the village site is underlain with permafrost, and special 
construction techniques have been used to prevent thawing. Most of 
the area surrounding Tanacross is underlain with discontinuous per- 
mafrost. Generally, it is at a depth of less than 30 inches in the thick 
silty sediment on alluvial bottoms and in depressions filled with 
organic material. Thick surface layers of moss or other vegetation act 
as insulating materials and if removed or disturbed will cause thawing 
of the permafrost table to a greater depth. 


Drainage, Erosion, and Flooding — The alluvial plain along the 
Tanana River is broad and nearly level. Dense stands of aspen, paper 
birch, and white spruce grow on the well-drained sites. Stands of 
black spruce are generally found on sites where drainage is poor, such 
as the low, waterlogged terrace north of the new village site. 

Streams that drain the unglaciated uplands are relatively clear, 
such as the small tributary entering the Tanana River across from the 
old village. Streams that flow from the mountains, such as the 
Tanana, are glacier fed and are heavily laden with silt and sand. 

Active erosion is occurring along the outside bank of major 
bends in the Tanana River. This erosion poses a potential hazard for 
the 5 homes which are clustered across the river from the old village 
site. The only access road to these homes is also threatened. Erosion 
along the riverbank below the new village site is not as active as 
found immediately upstream. Due to its distance from the river, there 
is little present threat of riverbank erosion at the new village site. 

The threat of major flooding from the Tanana River still exists in 
the new village site even though it was selected on the highest 
available ground near the old village site. Although this particular site 
has not experienced flooding in the memory of local residents, 
evidence in the soils and vegetation indicate its susceptibility to a 
60-year flood cycle. All surrounding low terraces experience annual 
flooding, such as the area immediately to the north of the new village 
site. 


The pumphouse and washeteria are housed in the same building. 


Figure 5 
Climatology 
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Community Map—Maps are useful in illustrating land 
use patterns, ownership, location of utilities and in 
planning for future village improvements. The Com- 
munity Map shown here was prepared from a North 
Pacific Aerial Surveys Inc. aerial photograph taken in 
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